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From the United States Gazette. 


THOUGHTS ON EMIGRATION 
FROM EUROPE TO THE UNITED STATES. 
No. III. 


Tux emigrant in pursuit of a farm, though possessed 
of but slender means, in cash, to make the purchase, 
can obtain an accommodation on time, from the Penn. 
sylvania land-holders, in annual instalments to suit his 
convenience, until the savings of his labour, may enable 
him to perfect his title. A farm of 200 acres, at $4 per 
acre, would cost $800; one-fourth of which in cash, be- 
ing $200, would entitle him to a credit on the balance, 
of three, four, and five years, which an industrious man, 
after encountering the difficulties of the two first years, 
could accomplish, without much difficulty. 

It is a fact, as strange as it is true, that lands, in many 
parts of Pennsylvania,* can now be purchased at prices 
as low as lands in their vicinity, or those adjoining them, 
of equal quality, were sold for 25 or 30 years ago; which, 
taxing interest and taxes into consideration, ought to 
command three times the price they would have 
brought. How is this to be accounted for? The rage 
for lands in the west, and the absence of improvements 
in Pennsylvania, until within a year or two, shutting out 
the farmer from the chance of a profitable market, for 
the sale of his surplus produce, may be assigned as a 
principal cause, why a preference bas been given to set- 
tlements in the neighbourhood of the Ohio, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and other navigable rivers in the west. In 
addition to which, the apathy and inactivity of the Penn- 





footing with the sea-board, is of the first importance. 
A barrel of flour can be carried from Lewistown, Wilkes- 
barre, Williamsport, Huntingdon, Johnstown, Blairsville, 
and Pittsburg, to Philadelphia, when the line of commu- 
nication is finished (next year) at from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar per barrel, which has heretofore cost from 
two tothree dollars! Ought not this fact, alone, tend to 
the appreciation of back lands, and induce settlements? 
The increase of trade, and the improvements making in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and along the whole line of 
our canals and rail-roads, is an assurance of the pros- 
perity of the commonwealth, and an evidence of the 
great value of our public works, 

These observations, although particularly directed to 
the stranger, may be applied with equal force to the 
emigrant of the eastern section of our country, where 
the high price of land, and the hope of improving their 
condition, tempt many of them to emigrate, every year, 
to the west. Some, it is true, have stopped and settled 
in Pennsylvania, but the great bulk of them have pro- 
ceeded on to Ohio, Alabama, Louisiana, and Illinois; 
more distant from market, and paying higher for their 
lands, than they could have bought them, of as good 
quality, in Pennsylvania. CIVIS. 

Philadelphia, June 7th, 1831. 

No. IV. 

It is but a century and a half since Pennsylvania was 
in a rude state of nature—uncultivated by civilization— 
uninhabited by social man! The aboriginal savages, 
prior to that time, were the sole proprietors of ber soil.* 


sylvania land-holders, and their agents, to promote sales; | |t cannot, therefore, be expected that we should, at this 


and the large bodies of lid held by a few wealthy indi- | 
viduals in Philadelphia, who would not incur the trouble 
and expense of dividing them, have also greatly contri- 
buted to discourage settlements. 

A LAND oFFicr InN Pariapetruta, for the purchase and 
sale of unseated lands, with a suitable agent to super- 
intend it, would, I have no doubt, if properly supported 
and conducted, accelerate sales, and be productive of 


early period of our national existence, be as rich in 
capital as England or France, or some of the other coun- 
tries in Europe, much older than ourselves; but it is a 
fact, that we are advancing in the acquisition of wealth, 
with greater rapidity than either of them! The most 
decisive mark of the prosperity of a country like ours, 
is the regular increase of its inhabitants; ‘and as long as 
there is a sufficiency of productive soil, there is no dan- 


great benefit. There are several offices in Philadelphia, | ger of a scarcity of provisions, and the distresses conse- 
established for the purchase and sale of real estate, the | quent thereon; but when the number of inhabitants is 
proprietors of which, occasionally advertise lands in the | greater than the soil is capable of furnishing with food, 
interior, but there are none whose business is particularly (as is now the case in Ireland,) a diminution of their num- 
directed to that object. 1 hope the subject will com- | bers, by emigration to other countries, is not only desi- 


mand the attention of those immediately interested. 

The rage of emigration to the west must soon receive | 
acheck! It is only necessary to convince the emigrant | 
of the many advantages we possess—to show him the | 
improvements we have made—to explain to him the fa- | 
cilities he would enjoy, in going to and from market, | 
with his produce; and to give him the opportunity of | 
examining for himself, the situation and quality of our 
lands. If editors would promulgate information on this 
subject, more frequently and more freely, through the 
public press, it would also tend to promote this desirable 
object. 

Every man disposed to become the proprietor of a 
tract of land, must be convinced, that in an agricultural 
point of view, the benefits of an easy and cheap access 
to market, placing the interior upon almost an equal 











* These observation are not intended to include coal 
lands, or lands in the neighbourhood of canals and rail- 
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rable, but indispensable. The annals of the world do 
not show an increase of population so great as this coun- 
try has experienced, since the declaration of her inde- 


* The grant of Charles the Second to William Penn, 
is dated March 4th, 1681, and in that year, as we are 
informed by R. Proud’s History of Pennsylvanin, two 
ships sailed from London, and one from Bristol, with 
passengers, bound for the river Delaware; they being 
the first settlers in Pennsylvania from England. It isa 
remarkable fact, that one of the stipulations in the deed 
of payment, between William Penn and his adventurers 
was, that in clearing the land, care should be taken to 
have one acre of trees left standing for every five acres 
cut down; and, especially, to reserve the mulberry and 
the oak, for silk and shipping; having an eye, at that 
early period of time, to ship-building and silk manufac- 
tures; both of which, it is now ascertained, are admi- 
rably adapted to the climate of Pennsylvania, and the 
genius ef her people. 
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millions more! 
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pendence, and we have plenty of room for a hundred | truli, and let the world know, as far as I am capable of 


In 1776, the population of the United States did not | | this great and thriving republic. 


exceed 2,500,000. 


In 1790, when the first census was taken, the number 
was 3 5939, OOO. 
In 1820, when the fourth census was taken, it was | 
9,637,299. | 
{n 1830, according to the last census, the population | 
} 
| 





was 12,976,649. ; é, 
The census of 1790, gave Pennsylvania a population 
of 434,573 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


| doing so, the improved condition and vast resources of 


CIVIS. 


Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the 
Slate Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


BY Wittiam Museraye, Librarian. 
JUNE, 1831. 
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On the 2d at noon, thermometer at 85° the highest. | great satisfaction they have readily complied with our 
On the 24th in the morning, thermometer at 49° the | desire, and have draw nup and signed a letter particular- 
lowest. Range in the month 36, ly directed to yourself, And that we for our parts may 

By the above, the 2d wasthe warmest day, and the | not be wanting, being informed of that public ex- 
24th the coldest ' cellent spirit in you, famed both for piety and prudence, 

On the 24th at noon, barometer at 29.88 the highest. | do likewise address ourselves unto your honor, upon the 
On the Sth in the morning, barom. at 29.42 the lowest. | same account. The negociation begun and encouraged 

The wind has been 9 days east of the Meridian, 17 by a fund in the time when our worthy friend Mr. M’- 
davs west of it, 2 days north, and 2 days south. Kemie (now deceased) was with you, for evangelizing 

There was rain on the 4th 512 13 14 16 18 21 23 26 | these colonies, was a business exceedingly acceptable 
97 28 30th, the heaviest were onthe 4th 513 14 23 27; toa multitude of people, and was likely to have been of 
30th. Thunder gusts on the 14th and 30th. great service if continued, which makes us much grieved, 

There were 12 days of this month clear, 5 days part | that so valuable a design, was so soon after its beginning 
clear, part cloudy, and 13 days on which it rained. laid aside. 

By turning back to June 1830, we will find there were The necessity of carrying on the same affair being 
14 dayson which it rained, and but 10 days clear. So/| as great, if not greater now, than it was then, we hope 
that of the two seasons, this so far, has been the most that the patriots in London will revive so good and im- 
favourable; whether the depth of rain in both seasons, has | portant a work, and not let it lie buried under the ash- 
been alike, I have had no method or instrument to know, | ¢s, but that some suitable method be taken, that it may 
The mean temperature of this month and of June 1830 | be set on foot again. Unto whom can we apply our- 
is exactly alike, 68° each. selves more fitly than unto our fathers who have been 

During a heavy shower that fell in the afternoon of the | extolled in the Reformed Churches for their large boun- 
30th, I observed, that from half the roof of the house I | ty and benevolence in their necessities. We doubt not 
live in, which would make a square of 480 feet, a rain | but ifthe sum of about two hundred pounds per annum 
cask containing 130 gallons was filled in 15 minutes; | were raised for the encouragement of ministers in these 
from this we may form some conjecture of the quantity | parts, it would enable ministers and people to erect 

of water that falls. | eight congregations, and ourselves put in better circum- 

stances than hitherto we have been. Ve are, present, 
seven ministers, most of whose outward affairs are so 
straitened as to crave relief, unto which, if two or three 
more were added, it would greatly strengthen our in- 


THE PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA, | terest, which does miserably suffer as things at present 
are among us. Sir, if we shall be supplied with minis- 


From its origin, 4. D. 1706, to 2. D. 1831. ters from you, which we earnestly desire, with your be- 
NO. Ii. | neyolence to the value above said, you may be assured 

At this early period, when the settlers were experi-| of our fidelity and christian care, in distributing it to the 
encing the privation and inconveniences necessarily re- | best ends and purposes we can; so as we hope we shall 
sulting from a residence ina new country, the support | be able to give a just and fair account for every part of 
of the gospel was to them a matter of serious difficulty. | it, to yourself and others, by our letters to you. It’s 
Although the ministers were few in number, they could | well known what advantages the missionaries from 
scarcely subsist without foreign aid; and notwithstanding | England have of us, from the settled fund of their 
their stipend was exceedingly small, their want of punc- | Church,* which not only liberally supports them here, 
tuality in its payment, was not unfrequently a subject of | but encourages too many insolencies, both against our 
complaint.* | persons and interests, which sorrowfully looking on we 

Some idea may be formed of the necessities of the cannot but lament and crave your remedy. ‘That our 
times, from the circumstance that a private benefaction | evangelical affairs may be the better managed, we have 
of £30 from the Rev. Thomas Reynolds, of London, was | formed ourselves into a Presbytery annually to be con- 
gratefully acknowledged as a truly seasonable supply. | vened at this city, (Philadelphia) at which times it isa 
A committee of Presbytery who were appointed to se- | sore distress and trouble unto us, that we are not able to 
lect the most necessitous gongregations, whose pastors! comply with the desires of sundry places crying unto 
should participate inthis bounty divided the sum into | us for ministers to deal forth the word of life unto them; 
three equal portions, and decided that the church in| therefore, we most earnestly beseech you in the bowels 
Philadelphia, and the church in New Castle were each | of our Lord, to intercede with the ministers ef London, 
entitled to a share. ; and other well-affected gentlemen, to extend their 

The following letters written by the direction of Pres- | charity and pity to us, to carry on so necessary and glo- 
bytery, to awaken the sympathies and solicit the aid of | riousa work; otherwise many people will remain ina 
their transatlantic brethren, will afford the best view of | perishing condition as to spiritual things. In so doing 
the History of the Church at this period. | your humble supplicants shall ever pray, that the bless- 
| ing of God’s throne and footstool may be conferred upon 
To Sir Epmunp Harrison, you and them. 

“Honourable Sir—The distressed condition of these “P. S. The death of that worthy and honourable per- 
provinces with respect to religion, in which the provi-| son, the Lord Lovelace, we are afraid will prove detri- 
dence of God has cast our lot, has moved us to apply | mental to our interest, and we could wish that his place 
to the reverend ministers of Boston in New England, to| were filled again witha person of such a spirit and tem- 
Join with us in addressing yourself and other charitable | per as he appeared to be of. 








From the Presbyterian. 
HISTORY OF 





May 1709. 


gentlemen in London, to consider the state of these 
countries and to implore your help and assistance for 
promoting the interest of our glorious Lord. To our 








— 


*As money in those early times was a scarce article, 
the clergy accepted the produce of the soil, as an 
equivalent for a Pecuniary stipend. The following 
minutes of Presbytery in 1708, refers to this fact: “Or- 
dered by the Presbytery, that there be a letter sent to 
the people of Snowhill, requiring their faithfulness and 
care in collecting the tobacco promised by subscription 
to Mr, Hampton. 


We desire that what you shal! please to transmit to us, 
as to letters or otherwise, may be directed unto Mr. An- 
drews, or, inhis absence, to Mr. David Giffing and Mr. 
William Allen in Philadelphia, 

“The Presoytery met at Philadelphia, to the Reverend 
Presbytery of Dublin, wisheth grace, mercy, peace, 
(the bond of fellowship and prosperity in the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus. 








*The society formed in London “‘for propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts,”” was connected with the estab- 
lishment, and commenced its operations in 1701. 
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September, 1710. 
**Reverend and dear Brethren in the Lord, 


**By a letter from the Rev. Mr. Alexander Sinclare, a 
member of your society, dated November, 1709, and di- 
rected to Mr. John Henry, one of our number, we find 
you desire a correspondence may be settled and contin- 
ued from time totime; than the which nothing can be 
more acceptable to us poor, scattered and far dispersed 
labourers in cur Lord’s vineyard. Asalso you desire 
an account of our ecclesiastical affairs, and promise all 
the assistance yourselves can afford, or procure by in- 
terest from others, the former we are ready to give, and 
for the latter we are grateful. 

“As to the state of the Church in these parts, our in. 
terest truly is very weak, and we cannot relate this mat- 
ter without sorrow of heart, since it is too much owing 
to the neglect of ministers at home. Our late Rev. 
brother, Mr. Francis M’Kemie, prevailed with the min- 
isters of London to undertake the support of two itiner- 
ants for the space of two years, and after that time, to 
send two more upon the same condition, allowing the 
former after that time to settle, which, if accomplished 
had proved of more than credible advantage to these 
parts, considering how far scattered most of the inhabit- | 
ants be. Butalas! they drew back theirhand, and we 
have reason to lament their deficiency. Had our friends 
at home been equally watchful and diligent as the Epis- 
copal Society at London, our interest in most foreign 
plantations, probably might have carried the balance. 
In all Virginia there is but one small congregation at 
Elizabeth River, and some few families favoring our way 
in Rappahannock and York. In Maryland only four; in 
Pennsylvania fire; and in the Jersies two; whicts bounds 
with some places of New York, make up all the bounds 


we have any members from, and at present some 


these be vacant. Not long ago there was a probability 
of doing more good in Maryland, before Episcopacy 
was established by law; and at present there is in Penn- 
sylvania, the East and West Jersies, and some places in | 
New York, if the occasion also be not slipt. | 
“As for ecclesiastical affairs in other places we shall 
not here trouble you with, being not perfectly acquaint- 
ed therewith ourselves, That then, reverend and dear 
brethren, which at present we would humbly, for the | 
sake of Christ’s interest, make the subject of our address 
unto you, is, that of your zealous, christian,and religious 
charity, to the mystical body of the blessed Jesus, you 


EARLY SKETCHES. 

The two following articles are from the “Columbia 
Magazine,” of 1788, and gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of Bald Eagle Valley, and the Juniata river, forty- 
three years ago. We should be glad to receive, from 
that quarter, a description of that same portion of 
country now—as it would be useful in showing the pro- 
gress of improvement, and the development of resour- 
ces, probably, not thought of by the writer at that 
period. Where are the “ numerous lead mines” spoken 
of, and the “many signs of copper?” Or has pyritous 
iron been mistaken for copper—as is frequently the case 
at the present day, notwithstanding the advancement of 


knowledge. ‘* Elegant engravings” accompany the 
descriptions. 


A DESCRIPTION OF BALD EAGLE VALLEY: 
fis natural curiosities, mines, springs, Ec. 


Bald Eagle Valley, (on the frontiers of Bedford coun- 
ty, state of Pennsylvania,) or as it is commoniy called, 
Sinking Spring Valley, is situated about 200 miles from 
Philadelphia. It is bounded on the east by a chain of 
high rugged mountains, called the Canoe Ridge, and on 
the west by another called the Bald Eagle, or Warrior 
Mountains, ard forms a fine, pleasant vale of limestone 
bottom, extending about five miles in the widest part. 
This valley contained, in the year 1779, about sixty or 
seventy families, living in log houses, who formed within 
a space of seven or eight years, several valuable planta. 
tions, some of which are extremely agreeable on account 
of their situation; but possess, notwithstanding, very 
few inducements to an inhabitant of the more settled 
parts, to sojourn long among them, on account of the 
proximity of the Indians. So little provision is made, 
indeed, against the attacks of hostile tribes, that in- 
stead of forming societies, whereby defence might 
easily be obtained, the settlers dwell, in general, re 
mote from each other, few plantations being within 
less than two or three miles distance of its near: 
est neighbour; so that when any disagreement takes 
place, the greater number are left exposed to the enemy 
before it is practicable to spread the alarm of their ap- 
proach. 


This place, during the contest with Britain, was made 





would raise one sixty pound to support an able, well | remarkable on account of the numerous lead mines said 
approved of young man, from your Presbytery as an| to be there; and as the want of that article daily in- 
itinerant in these parts, among the dispersed children | creased, and supplies grew more and more uncertain, it 
of God, for a year; after which time we doubt not but ke | was deemed of so much moment as to induce a company, 
may be settled comfortably. This we have used our! under the promises of the state, to settle in the valley, 
interest in London for, in the hands of the Rev. Mr.| with a view to establish a regular set of works. In pur- 
Calamy, which we expect according to promise from | suance of this scheme, a large fort of logs was erected, 
the Rev. Mr. Sinclare; you will use yours also to for-| and some miners employed, by whom regular trials were 


ward, andin the mean time not to be wanting to answer | made of such places as were thought the most promis- 
our former request. Thus not making the least ¢ 


: coubt | ing, and a considerable quantity of ore was produced, 
but this our letter shall have the desired answer, we sub- | from which, lead enough was made to give a competent 


scribe ourselves by our representatives your well wish-| idea of the real value of the mines in general. 


On ac- 
ers in the Lord.” 


3 ieoett tb count, however, of the danger of remaining in this situa- 
A letter dated in the same year and of similar import | tion, while an Indian war continued; added to this con- 


was transmitted to the Synod of Glasgow. sideration, that the miners were all old countrymen, 


utterly unused to this mode of life, reasons were sug- 
gested for quitting the service, and the whole under- 
taking fell to the ground, 

The lead ore from samples repeatedly produced, was 
of many kinds; some in broad shining flakes, and others 
of the steely texture. Several regular shafts were sunk 
to a considerable depth; one of which was in the hill, 
upon which the fort was erected, and from which many 
large masses of ore were procured; but because it did not 
form a regular vein, this was discontinued, and another 
opened, about one mile from the fort, nearer to Franks- 


We last week mentioned something which we 
thought remarkable in relation to the industry of the 
bee; the gentleman who then gave us information, call- 
ed on us yesterday, and stated that the same swarm 
made during the seven days following the period be- 
fore given, 17 pounds of honey. —Columbia Spy. 

Childbirth——A female in Mount Carbon, presented | 
her husband last week, with three children, within a/| 


short period; one of which, however, subsequently; town. Here the miners continued, until they finally 
died. The surviving pair, are “doing well,” and| relinquished the business. When they first began, they 
our worthy obstetrical friend may be said to have} found in the upper surface, or vegetable earth, several 
declared a “handsome dividend.’’—Miners’ Journal. hundred weight of cubic lead ore, clean and unmixed 
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without any substance whatever, which continued as a 
clue, leading them down through the different stratum | 
of earth, marl, &c. until they came to the rock, which | 
is here in general of limestone. The shaft first opened, | 
was carried down about twenty feet; from which, a level 
was driven about twenty or thirty yards in length, to- | 
wards the Bald Eagle mountains; but as strong signs of | 
ore were observed behind the first shaft, it gave occa- | 
sion to sink another, which fully answered every ex- 
pectation; and when they had arrived to the depth of 
the first level, they began to drive it into the first shaft, 
intending as soon as they had formed that opening, and 
cleared it of ore, to begin a shaft lower down; the vein 
of ore showing itself strongly upon the bottom of the 
old level. This intention, however, was likewise de- | 
serted. Another place was begun on the road towards 
Huntingdon, about one hundred yards from the fort, 
upon the top of a small hill. The people of the valley 
had made the first attempt, but the excessive hardness 
of the stone obliged them to give over theirundertaking. 
Upon clearing away the first rubbish, the vein was dis- 
covered overlaid with mundic of the greyish steel grain- 
ed kind; and this work was continued, with much suc- 
cess, to the depth of twelve feet, until the fall of a 
heavy rain filled the springs so as to prevent all further 
discovery. A level was intended to be driven from the 
lowest part of the hill (having signs of ore) up to the 
shaft; but was, as the rest, given over for want of as- 
sistance. 

A third place, on account of its most extraordinary 
and singular appearance, was also epened; but was seon 
quitted, as being too wet and swampy. This place, 
although all the valley (excepting a few of the like 
kind) is well timbered, is without a tree, or the signs of 
any ever being there, It produces a long grass, which 
soon turns yellow and perishes, exhibiting a strange 
contrast to the other parts surrounding it. The upper 
earth is composed of a fine mould, and so excessive 
black, as to create strong suspicion of ore being under 
it. It was attempted te the depth of about ten feet, | 








| which it throws out with some degree of violence, and 


in such plenty as to form a fine stream, which at length 
buries itself again in the bowels of the earth, Some of 
these pits are near three hundred feet deep; the water 
at the bottom seems in rapid motion, and is apparently 
of a colour as deep as ink, though, in truth, it is as pure 
as the finest springs can produce. Many of these pits are 
placed along the course of this subterraneous river, 
which soon after takes an opportunity of an opening to 
a descent, and keeps along the surface among rocky 
hills for a few rods, then enters the mouth of a large 
cave, whose exterior aperture was sufficient to admit a 


| shallop with her saiis full spread. In the inside, it keeps 


from eighteen to twenty feet wide. The roof declines 
as you advance, and a ledge of loose rugged rocks keeps 
in tolerable order upon one side, affording means to 
scramble along. In the midst of this cave is much tim- 


| ber, bodies of trees, branches, &c. and are to be seen 


lodged quite up to the roof of this passage, which af- 
fods a proof of the water being swelled up to the very 
top, during the time of freshets, &c.: its mode of es- 
caping being, perhaps, inadequate to the prodigious 
quantities which must sometimes fall from the mountains 
into this channel, swelling it up to the very surface, as 
several places over the side seemed to evince the escape 
of water at times, into the lower country. This open- 
ing in the hill continues about four hundred yards, when 
the cave widens, after you have got round a sudden turn, 
which prevents its being discovered till you are within 
it, to a spacious room, at the bottom of which is a vor- 
tex, the water that falls,into it whirling round with 
amazing force; sticks, or even pieces of timber, are im- 
mediately absorbed, and carried out of sight, the water 
boiling up with excessive violence, which soon subsides 
until the experiment is renewed. 

On the opposite side of the valley, a few hundred 
yards from the fort, and about half a quarter of a mile 
from the mountain, is a remarkable bog, composed of a 
black rooty mud, without any intermixture of stone 
whatever, although surrounded by amazing quantities, 


when they came into a soft spungy wet earth, with loose | This place is about twenty-five or thirty yards over, and 
masses of limestone; some nearly destroyed, and hardly | belowits margin are large beds of iron ore,of a honeycomb 
bearing to be lifted out; others only a surrounding coat, | texture; the solid parts of it, where fresh broken, are of 


as it were, which upon exposure to the air, fell off, and | a fine glossy brown, and contain much iron, as was ex- 


the stone remained clear and firm. The whole were 
more or less affected, and the moisture evidently in- 
creasing with the depth, induced those concerned in 
this assay to leave it. The surface of the earth in many 
places, is covered with what in England is called cawk, 
a white substance, heavy and something resembling the 
texture of china. 

Copper ore has never made its appearance, or at least 
has not as yet been found. Iron, on the contrary, oc- 
cupies whole tracts, of which the most remarkable is | 
about three miles from the fort, nearer the town above- | 
mentioned. Here the vegetative power of the soil 
seems to be overcome; for upon many of the surround- | 
ing hills, which evidently abound in iren ore, nothing 
is to be met with, except the same species of long grass 


perienced in the lead furnace, where they used the ore 
by way of an addition or flux, when it produced so much 
as to oblige them to pull down the front wall of the 
furnace to remove the iron out ofthe earth. It was so 
maleable as to bear the hammer. Early in spring, the 
spot upon which the bog stands is readily found; for, it 
produces a most luxurious plenty of a long sedge grass 
of a beautiful colour, and a considerable time before the 
effects of spring are visible in any other part of the val- 
ley: this seldom fails to attract the notice of the poor 
cattle, which are sure, however, to pay dear for their 
attempts to obtain a mouthful of its produce, as in less 
than an hour it totally swallows and covers them. Five 
cows were, at one time, nearly conveyed out of sight; of 
which, three were totally dead—the other two hardly 





already taken notice of. Upon this spot may be found | recoverable. 
every kind of iron ore yet produced; from a kind of an From the top of the Bald Eagle is a fine prospect of 
absolute iron texture and polished colour, to the bog | the Allegheny mountains, stretching along until they 
kind. The surrounding hills abound with white flint, | seem to dissolve into the clouds, Much slate is found 
and from their abrupt forms, and thick covering of | here, with strong signs of pit-coal. Of animals, deer, 
pines, have a most melancholy appearance. foxes, bears, wolves, raccoons and squirrels, are in abun- 
Among other curiosities of this place, the swallows | dance; and were it not for the danger from an Indian 
(which absorb several of the largest streams of the val-} enemy, many other articles might undoubtedly be found, 
ley, and, after conveying them for several miles under | of service to mankind; but while they continue such 
ground, in a subterraneous course, then return them | near neighbours, it is not probable (particularly on a re- 
upon the surface) are not the most inccnsiderable. membrance of the failure of the lead company) that any 
These, and the nuinber this place contains, have given | thing further will be attempted till peace ana property 
rise to its general name, Ameng the most remarkable | are perfectly secured from depredations, 
of them, that called the Arch Spring may be particu- | Upon the road towards the town, and nine miles from 
larized, as it runs close upon the road from the town to | the fort, there is a narrow pass, through another chain 
the fort. It is a deep hollow, formed in the limestone | Tussey;s mountains, which for about a mile in length is 
rock; about thirty feet in width, with a rude arch of | so confined, that it does not admit any carriage what- 
stene hanging over it, forming a passage for the water, | ever, and even a horseman finds it adviseable to dis- 
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mount, rather than to trust his safety entirely upon the | 


dexterity of his horse, in conveying him over these rude 
masses of rocks and stones. ‘This pass, on account of a 
stream running through it, is called Water Street. The 
break in the mountain, on each side, is almost per- 
pendicular,and seems luosely piled up with huge pieces, 
threatening destruction to the passenger below. A few 
miles from the town there is a set of sandy hills, high 
masses of which are in places left bare, and from the 
lowness of their nature, and the washing of the storms, 
have assumed different forms, some of which the coun- 
try people have likened to pulpits, bowls, teapots, &c. 
In general, it is known by the name of the Pulpit Rocks, 
A person visiting these parts, must cross the Juniata 
three or four times trom Standing Stone, or Hunting- 
don, to the fort; from which it is computed to be about 
twenty-one or twenty-two miles distance, B. 





A DESCRIPTION OF JUNIATA RIVER, 
In the State of Pennsylvania. 


Juniata is one of the branches of the Susquehanna, 
into which it empties its waters, about twenty miles 
above Middletown onthe opposite side. It flows through 
an extensive and variegated country, abounding with 
wood, mountain, fine vales, chiefly of slaie and lime- 
stone, and some remarkable precipices. In its course, 


it likewise receives a considerable number of creeks, to | 


augment its waters, some of which are capable of great 
improvement in regard to their navigation, having few 
rifts to impede the attempt. Of these, Raystown branch 
seems to be of the most note, as for size it is nearly 
equal tothe Juniata much lower down; however, in fact 
it is a continuation of that river, while that which is still 
continued by the name, insensibly loses its size a small 
way beyond Standing-stone, or Huntingdon town, branch- 
ing out into small creeks and becoming quite inconsider- 
able. 
course, bending and turning among the hills and moun- 
tains in a sudden and uncommon manner; especially at 
that part called the horse-shoe, at which place, to cross 
by land, it is not more than three-fourths of a mile, while 
to keep the course of the stream, round the whole ex- 
tent of the turn, will consume near a day’s laborious 
march. Upon this stream there are many signs of cop- 
perand coal, and I have no doubt, but that in the mossy 
surrounding mountains, valuable discoveries might be 
made. 
ore has been found, and abundance of iron; but this, 
owing to its remote situation, has been neglected. After 
crossing at Miller’s ferry, which lies a few miles from 
the mouth of the river, and keeping up at midway to 
Standing-stone, a threefold junction of the mountain is 
plainly to be perceived, being the Tuscarora, Shade, 
and Narrow mountains. Through them, at this place, 
commences what is known by the name of the Long 
Narrows, formed by one continued break through the 
above mentioned hills, and continues surrounded by 
astonishing crags, for upwards of eight or nine miles, 
during which space the traveller has nothing to walk on 
for either himself or horse, (which he is obliged to dis- 
mount fer better security,) than the piled rocks and 
stones, that have, from time to time, accumulated by 
their fall from the surrounding parts. Bounded by these 
mountains on the one hand, and the river upon the other, 
no choice can remain, but absolute necessity forces such 
as lave business into these remote districts to proceed, 
making a virtue of performing what it is not in their 
power to avoid. 

After passing through this miserable place, immedi- 
ately upon the other side stands the town or settlement 
called Old Town, consisting only of a tavern and a few 
scattered hovels, and containing nothing worth notice. 
Another similar pass is through Jack’s mountains, still 
higher up the river, which is rather worse than the other, 
but ef shorter extent; being formed of larger and ruder 
masses of rock than at the other pass, and the road 


Raystown branch is remarkable for its crooked | 


Upon the head water of Juniata, plenty of lead | 


oftentimes running under the water, which, added te 
the difficulties in common here met with, renders it ex- 
tremely dangerous. From a part of the Narrows the 
view was taken. At this place there are evident signs 
of a valuable mine of copper, and on the other side, 
before you reach the Narrows from below, at Drake’s 
ferry, is an extensive mine of allum and copperas. 


Wirxesnanrne, June 29. 

After having completed the lettings, as it is termed, 

; that is, making contracts for work on the canal, the 
_commissioners, Messrs, Stevenson and Mitcheel, on 
| Thursday last, left this place for the West Branch. 

We learn that the offers for doing work were numer- 
ous;and the effect of competition has been,that contracts 
are made at one half the estimates of the Engineer, and 
by very responsible companies or individuals. We are 
glad the cost will be more moderate than was expected; 
and we hope the work will be pushed with all pos- 
sible energy to completion, ‘The sooner the better for 

public and contractor. If all can be done in a year, 
| why should contractors while away two years? Would 
| it not be better to push on and finish; and then have a 
good name for enterprise and get another job. One 
point must not be lost sight of—the canal ought to be 
pushed on to the state line. All must put their shoul- 
, ders to the wheel, that is indispensible to our coal trade; 
| and the bringing the rich trade of the Genessee country 
to Philadelphia, should never be lost sight of —Herald. 

Lord Butler has been apppointed Superintendent of 

the Wyoming line, North Branch Canal, in the place of 


| James P. Bull, resigned.—Jb. 





Warren, June 21. 

Our village for the last ten days or more, has exhibit- 
| ed a scene never before witnessed by myself, nor in- 
| deed by any one with whom I have conversed. Nor 
| could I have been made to believe it possible, to arouse 
| the feelings of our citizens to that state of constant in- 
| quiry and apparent anxiety on the subject of religion, 
| as was manifested during those days. In every part of 
| the village business was either partially suspended, or 

wholly at a stand—stores were frequently all closed— 
| public houses, shops, &c. were either closed or passed 
unobserved-—people were seen in groups in every di- 
rection, all absorbed in the general inquiry. In short 
it appeared like a week of Sabbaths, or the day of an 
eclipse. To the writer of this it was like a mighty tor- 
rent sweeping all before it. Meetings, still continue 
Let it result as it may, the appearance of our village is 
changed, for the better so far, no one denies, between 
neighbors—joined in mildness the hands of enemies, 
and given an example of charity, and kind feeling be-- 
tween families who for the first time learnt they were 
neighbors. — Union. 


ee 


Death from the bite of a snake.—1 feel it my duty to 
notice the case of Adam Lake, a man of intemperate 
habits, who was bold enough to examine some snakes 
which had been and I presume are still carried about 
the city as objects of curiosity. This man seeing~the 
owner of the snakes handle them familiarly, wished to 
show to those around that he could handle them also, — 
he was permitted according to his account, to take from 
the cage a rattle snake, which he placed on his left arm 

| and received a bite, merely fracturing the skin,—next 
| day he was brought to the Almshouse, and died in two 
} hours after. Thus in forty hours after he was bitten, 
| he wasacerpse. Will not this fact be a sufficient warn- 
_ ing to those who feel disposed to see those animals, to 
| keep at a proper distance, and to the owner not to suffer 
| any person to come near or trouble the snakes? 
RICHARD D. MOORE, M. D, 
Almshouse, July 2, 1831. 
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TEMPERANCE, 


“The Pennsylvauia Society for discouraging the use of 
ardent spirits.’ 


To the inhabitants of the city and county of Philadelphia: 


Fellow Citizens,—The success which has already at- 
tended the comparatively circumscribed labours of the 
society, in awakening public attention to the objects 
which it seeks to accomplish, is highly gratifying. 

These results proclaim with an emphasis which can- 
not be resisted, the duty of employing all the means that 
can be commanded, for an enlarged and energetic ef- 
fort in this great work. 

Anxious inquiries are made from various quarters, for 
information calculated to promote the reform which has 
so happily begun, and the diffusion of knowledge in 
this respect, must yield the most distinguished benefits. 

The parent society here, is naturally invoked as the 
source most competent to impart encouragement, and 
to give full effect tothe dispositions which are manifest: 
ed to co-operate with it, by the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of the advocates of temperance throughout the 
commonwealth; but its funds are not such as to author- 
ize the adoption of an efficient system of measures, 
which the actual state of the concern requires. 

The field of operation must, therefore, be necessarily 
contracted, until ability be furnished for the expansion 
of its boundaries; and the chief purpose of this address 
is to solicit, with an earnestness which the magnitude of 
the design emboldens the society to adopt, an increase 
of pecuniary aid. 

The treasury may be easily replenished, and not only 
the numerical strength, but the moral power of the so- 
ciety increased, if vou, fellow citizens, who are so deep- 
ly interested in the success of its doings, and the ac- 
complishment of its aims, were to enroll your names 
amongst its members and patrons, 


The small annual contribution of even one dollar, the | 
payment of which constitutes membership, if derived | 


from only one thousand individuals, would produce an 
amount of good, through the instrumentality of the 
press, and oral illustration and admonition, which it 
were impossible to calculate; and the expenditure 
would not be missed by those who made it. 

The melancholy fact cannot be too often, nor too loud- 
ly repeated, that nearly all the crime and pauperism 
which disfigure and annoy society, and muchfof the 
mental and bodily disease which afHicts mankind, owe 
their origin to intemperance. In a strictly economical 
point of view, therefore, if no higher motive could in- 
fluence your minds, which is far from being alleged, the 
judicious application of an inconsiderable sum of money, 
for the prevention of the degrading habit of intoxication, 
in this populous district, would speedily diminish the 
enormous taxes now paid without much reflection or 
complaint,for the support of alms-houses,and infirmaries, 
of criminal courts, and prisons. 

With this brief exposition of its opinions, and its 
wants, the society submits its case, and the noble cause 
which it has espoused to your generous support which 
heretofore, from the earliest period of your history as a 
people has been uniformly prompt and energetic in sus- 
taining every work of kindness, and public utility. On 
behalf of the Society. 


ROBERTS VAUX, President, 
Philadelphia, June 21, 1831. 


(CPThose citizens who may feel disposed to become 
members of the society,or otherwise promote its objects 
by donations, will be pleased to furnish their names, or 
send their communications, to either of the following 
named gentlemen: 


President—Roberts Vaux: 


Vice Presidents. 


Alexander Henry, Dr. Elijah Griffiths, 
Jacob Holgate, John Goodman. 


Corresponding Seeretary—Isaac S$. Lloyd 


Recording Secretary—David M’Clure. 
Treasurer—J. C. Pechin, pro. tem, 


Managers. 
Mathew Carey, Dr. John Bell, 
Rev. M. M. Carll, Dr. D. F. Condie, 
James Gray, | Joseph S. Riley, 


Dr. L. P. Gebhard, 
Rev. Wm. Brantly, 
Dr. John D. Thomas, 
Dr. Geo. H. Burgin, 
Matthew Newkirk, 
Rev. N. Dodge, 

Rev. John Chambers, 
John Clarke, 

Dr. C. D. Meigs, 
Thomas Watson, 
Samuel Hazard, 

Dr. M. Anderson, 
Wm. Janvier, 

Dr. George Clingle, 
J. C. Pechin, 


Rev. George Boyd, 
John Weigand, 

Wm. Stavely, 
Joseph Montgomery, 
Thomas Elmes, 
Abraham Hilyard, 
Rev. Wm. Ashton, 
Dr. Casper Shaeffer, 
Dr. Jos. Warrington, 
thos. Vinton, 

Dr. C. F. Matlack, 
John Rorer, 
Charles Bird, 

John R. Dodge, 

Job R, Tyson. 


—_—_ 


The following deeply affecting reply to the inquiries 
of “the Pennsylvania Society for discouraging the use of 
Ardent Spirits,”? made by the venerable Coroner of the 

| city and county of Philadelphia, who has so long dis- 

| charged the duties of that important office, with ability, 
| and universel satisfaction, cannot fail to excite the se- 
rious consideration of our fellow citizens. 

















Philadelphia, July 34, 1831. 
To Roserts Vavx, Esquire. 
| President of the Pennsylvania Society for Discouraging 
the use of Ardent Spirits. 
Resrecren FRienp:—It is true, as you suggest, “that 
in the discharge of my official duties much opportunity 
_is afforded for observation and inquiry into the causes 
| which produce the premature termination of human 
| life,’? and the experience of years long ago led me to 
| the conclusion that “intemperance from the indulgence 
| in the use of intoxicating liquors, is the fruitful parent 
of most of the evils thus produced.” 


| Inavery great proportion of the cases which have 
officially come under my notice, and in which } have 
had sufficient evidence to trace a cause, the use of spirit- 
uous liquors has mediately or more remotely led to the 
termination of life in such a way as to call for my inves- 
tigation; and, itis highly probable, that many, of whose 
habits | have had no means of information, were hasten- 
ed to their end by this scourge of our country, 

I have no hesitation whatever in avowing it as my firm 
belief, that the use of intoxicating liquors is the prolific 
cause of a great proportion of the deaths which come 
under my view as Coroner, and now while Writing these 
few lines, Iam awaiting the examination by physicians 
of the body of a citizen who has been killed by a man 
who was in a state of tnloxication. 

With desires for the success of the cause in which 
you are engaged, I am, dear sir, 


Yours, very respectfully, 


JOHN DENNIS, 
Coroner of the City and County of Philadelphia. 





——____________. 
FO 





Easton, June 9, 1831, 
Great Sport.—On Saturday last, a company of our 


Easton epicures returned from their fishing excursion te 
the mountain streams, and brought back with them up- 
wards of 2000 fine trout, salted down to keep. Some 
of them were upwards of 13 inches in length, They re- 
present the sport as having been remarkably fine—and 
to taste in reality the hunter’s life, they slept out in the 
woods one night. Those of the party who were blest 
with thin skins were very much annoyed by the musqui- 


toes, and brought home sensible marks of their kind- 
ness, 
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From the “ Pennsylvania Chronicle” for 1768. 


LETTERS FROM JAMES LOGAN, 


Solution of the phcenomenon of the horizontal moon, and 
of the crooked appearance of lightning. 


Part of a letter from the late James Logan, of Philadel- 
phia, to the late Sir Hans Stoane. From an original 
MS. communicated by Peter Collinson, Esq. 


“It may perhaps be needless to add any thing in con- 
firmation of Dr. Wallis’ solution of the sun and moon 
appearing so much larger at rising and setting, than in 
a greater altitude; though some have gone on very 
absurdly, and still go on to account for it from vapours; 
which | remember was given me in my youth for the 
true cause of it. 

‘It is true, indeed, that it is these vapours in the 
atmosphere alone, that makes these bodies, when very 
near to the horizon,appear in a spheriodical form, by re- 
tracting, and thereby raising (to sight) the lower limb 
more than the upper, yet these can be no cause of the 
other. Sun er moon, each subtending about half a de- 
gree, appear in the meridian of the breadth of eight or 
ten inches, to some eyes more and to others less, and 
in the horizon to be two or three feet, more or less, 
according to the extent of ground they are seen over. 
“But if one has an opportunity, as I have here frequent- 
ly had, of seeing the sun rise or set over a small emi- 
nence at the distance of a mile or two, with tall trees 
standing on it pretty close, as is usual in woods without 
underwood, his body will then appear to be ten or 
twelve feet in breadth, according to the distance and 
circumstances of the trees he is seen through; and 
where there has been some thin underwood, or a few | 
sapplings, 1 have observed that the sun setting red has | 
appeared through them like a large extensive flame, as | 
if some house was on fire beyond them. 

‘Now the reason of this is obvious, viz. that being | 
well acquainted with trees, the ideas of the space they | 
take up are, in a manner, fixed, and as one of those | 
trees subtends an angle at the eye perhaps not exceed- | 
ing two or three seconds, and would scarce be distin- | 
guishable were it not for the strong light behind them, 
the sun’s diameter of about thirty inches takes in several | 
of them, and therefore will naturally be judged vastiy | 
larger. Hence it is evident, that those bodies appear | 
greater or less, according to the objects interposed, or | 
taken in by the eye on viewing them, and to this only 
is the phenomenon to be imputed. 


8 LE SSS 


J. LOGAN.” 


Part of a second letter from James Logan, to Sir Hans | 
Sloan. 
**I observed the ingenious gentleman Stephen Hales, 





| having laid upwards of two hundred eggs. 


darted with such a rapidity, can from any assignable 
cause, deviate in fact from a right line in the manner it 
appears to us; and this, if duly considered, may proba- 
bly be found a plenary solution. 

J. LOGAN.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SILK WORMS. 


Observations on the native silk worm of North America, by 
Moses Bartram, member of the American Society, held 
at Philadelphia, for promoting useful knowledge. 


READ BEFORE THE sociETy, MARCH 11, 1768. 


I had for a long time, a desire to know, if some of 
the wild silk worms of North America could,with proper 
care, be propagated to advantage; accordingly, in 
March 1766, I made an excursion along the banks of 
Schuylkill, in search of some pods or cocoons, in which 
the worms spin themselves up and lie concealed alf the 
winter, in the nymph state, preparing for a change in 
the spring, namely, from an aurelia to a fly. 

I was so lucky as to find five cocoons that had live 
sound nymphz inthem. These five I placed in my 
garret opposite to a window, that fronted the sun rising. 
I did this that the warmth of the sun might forward their 
coming out, 

May 10. One of the flies came out; but the window 
happening to be left open it made its escape. 

May 13, One of my pods produced a large brown fly, 
beautifully spotted, next day two more of them pro- 
duced, each a fly. 

May 18. One of the flies, which came out of a large 
loose pod, began to lay eggs. On the 22d, the other 
two, which were males, grew very weak and feeble and 
unable to fly. Next day one of them died, and the day 
following the other died; the female fly all this time 
continuing to lay eggs; on the 24th at night she also 
died, having laid near three hundred eggs. May 31, 
My last pod produced a large female fly, of the brown 
kind like the rest. But there being no male I could 
expect no increase from it. June 3d, She began to lay 
eggs and continued some days. On the 8th she died, 
These 
which my last fly laid looked at first large and full, but 
in a few days they began to shrivel and be indented in 
the middle, as did all the rest, however, I folded them 
all up in separate papers and laid them by, to see if any 
would hatch the spring following. 

The male fly is less than the female, but his colours 
are brighter and more beautiful. 

In the spring of the year 1767, I examined the eggs, 
and found them all dry, and not like to produce worms; 
from whence I concluded they had not been impregnat- 
ed by the males. This wasa disappointment to me.— 


in his Vegetable Staticks, to mention that phenomenon | But being still of opinion, that they might be propagat- 
of the streaks or darts in lightning, in thunder-storms | ed, 1 determined to make another trial with more caution 
appearing crooked and angular, (tL do not remember | and circumspection. Accordingly I set out in search 


his words) as a thing unaccounted for, and therefore | 
guessed at a solution of it; but, if 1 mistake not, I some | 
time since discovered the true one, which was thus— 
having a sash window glazed with bad, or waved glass, | 
and sitting about twelve feet distance from it, one of my | 
people was carrying by that window, at some distance 
from it, a long lath on bis shoulder, which, through that 
glass, appeared to my view exactly in the form that | 
those streaks of lightening are seen, and as thunder is 
generally pictured in the hand of Jupiter. And any 
one with such wavy glass may very easily make the like 
experiment. 

‘Now it is evident, that the clouds are generally 
distinct collections of vapours like fleeces, and therefore, 
that the rays of light through them must pass through 
very different densities, and accordingly suffer very 
great refractions, as great at least as could be caused 
by one thin plate of glass, which, notwithstanding, will 
very fully produce the same phenomenon. From 
thence, therefore, undoubtedly that appearance must 
arise; for it is most highly absurd to imagine, that fire, 





of cocoons, and gathered several of them both from the 
swamps and upland. Those from the swamps I got 
chiefly off the alder; those from the upland, off the 
wild crab-tree; and the yiburnum or biack haw bushes. 

These pods I placed as I had the others, before my 
garret window, where the sun might shine on them, as 
soon as it arose, and a great part of the forenoon.— 
When I expected the flies were near coming out, I tack- 
ed coarse cloths up against the windows on the inside, 
not only to darken the room, but also for the flies to 
settle on, and to prevent them, in attempting to make 
their escape, from beating their legs and wings to piec- 
es against the glass, which I found to be the case last 
year, and which it is probable, prevented their copulat- 
ing. 

May 16. Three of my cocoons produced each a fine 
large fly of the brown kind, the same as those of last 
year. The two following days two more flies made 
their appearance, and one of the eldest began to lay 
eggs, which not being impregnated, dried up and yield- 
ed no increase, 
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One of the males that came out on the 16th 
copulated with the female that was produced on the 
18th. They continued together about twenty-four 
hours; acommon case with most of the insect tribe, 
which lay a great number of eggs at once. And some- 
thing similar may be observed in some other animals, 

May 22d. This female began to lay eggs which look- 
ed plump and fine. ‘Though I had now several flies, 
yet this was the only one from which I had any in- 
crease. 

June 2. The last of my flies died, all expiring regu- 
larly as they came out. The period of their existence 
is short, seldom exceeding nine or ten days, though 
some of the females lived to the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen, as I found by one I had last year. 

June 3. The eggs that were impregnated began to 
hatch and produce worms, to which I presented for 
food the leaves of our common mulberry; but they did 
not seem fond of them. I laid before them several oth- 
er kinds of vegetables, and observed that they seemed 
best pleased with the alder. 

June 4th, 5th and 6th. The eggs eontinued hatching 
and producing young worms. 

June 9. Those first hatched left off feeding, shrunk 
up short and seemed motionless. I imagined they were 
sick and changed their food, trying almost every kind 
of vegetable, in hopes of finding something that would 
agree with them better; but all to no purpose. Having 
killed several in shifting them from one kind of food to 
another, while the rest continued in the same torpid 
state, notwithstanding all I could do, I thought all my 
hopes of raising them were frustrated and concluded 
they would perish. 

June 9. I was agreeably surprized to see the little 


May 19. 


‘have or can form an angle for their webs. After wan- 
dering about some time, they fixed at last and began to 
spin in a curious manner. 

| July 23. Two worms left off feeding; these I placed 

| on the racks I had made, which I fixed in glass bottles 

| to prevent the worms from getting off: for I found they 
were apt to ramble greatly before they could fix on a 
place to their liking, if they were not suffered to spin 
among the leaves they feed on; in which case they be- 
gin to spin soon after they leave off feeding. But I did 
not like to suffer this, as they seemed fond of drawing 
bits of twigs and leaves into their nests, which must ob- 
struct the unwinding the silk. One of them spun on 
the rack, the other got to the window and spun in the 
angle of that. 
July 24. Five left off feeding; and having wandered 
about all night began, early next morning, to spin. In 
| like manner, the rest of my worms, as fast as they ar- 
rived at a state of maturity, daily applied themselves to 
spinning or wrapping themselves up in cocoons. 
August 10. The last worm left off feeding,and like the 
rest wrapped itself up, in which state lL expect they will 
all remain, until May next, when each of them, I hope, 
will produce a beautiful fly. 
It seems strange there should be an interval of no less 











| than nineteen days between the time the first and last 


worm began to spin, though they were all hatched with- 
in three or four days of each other, which was nearly 
the space of time the parent fly was laying the egg.— 
Whether this was owing to the weakness or strength of 
| the vital principle in some, more than in others, or 
| whether to the shifting their food, or to their being 
| frightened, and thereby prevented from feeding, I can- 
not tell. Farther experiments may possibly explain 


animals, that I had given over as dead, creeping out of | the matter. 


their old skins, and appearing much larger and more 
beautiful than before. Fincing themselves disengaged, 
in a little time, they turned about and fell to devour- 
ing their old coat, which seemed a delicious repast to 
thei; after which they rested about twelve hours, and 
then began to feed on leaves as formerly with great 
eagerness. 

June 15. The eldest worms again left off feeding, 
shrunk up very short, and appeared fixed on the leaves 
almost motionless. In this situation they continued un- 
til the 17th, on which day, efter appearing to be very 
violently convulsed for near half an hour, they threw 
off another skin, which they eat as before, and then 
resting about twelve hours, fell to their usual food. 

June 20. One of my worms, that had just disengag- 
ed itself from its old covering, whilst it yet remained 
weak,was destroyed by a kind of bug armed with a long 


bill, with which it pierced the side of the worm, and | 


sucked out its vitals. This bug which, I fancy, I must 
have brought in with the leaves, I take to be a common 
enemy to the silk worm in its tender state. _ Its bill is 


so long, that it can stand at some distance from the | 


worm, and with its weapon wound it, notwithstanding 
the bunches of hair or bristles, in form of a pencil, with 


which the worm is covered, and which are its principal | 


defence, 

June 28. My oldest worms left off feeding, shrunk 
up, and on the 25th, threw off their third covering, 
which they devoured, and, after resting the usual time, 
returned to feed as before. 

July 2. They left off feeding the fourth time, and on 
the Sth parted with their fourth covering, after eating 
which, and resting as usual, they continued to feed on 
the leaves. 

It is remarkable every change they undergo adds 
fresh beauty to the worms, and in oder dow aan, they 
appear with more gaudy colours and lively streaks, 

July 22. Two of my oldest worms left off feeding 
and began to wander about in search of a proper place 
to spin. Thereupon I got sticks, in which I fixed a 
number of pegs for the greater conveniency of the 


worms; though they can spin i 
Vou. VIII. pi ae — place, where they 


| The method I took to raise these worms, with the 
least trouble to myself, as I live in town, and conse- 
| quently had to bring feod out of the country, was as 
| follows: I filled several bottles with water; in these bot- 
'tles I placed branches of such vegetables as the worms 
'fedon. I placed the bottles so near each other, that 
_when any of their food withered, the worms might 
‘crawl to what was fresh. By this means [ kept their 
food fresh for near a week. | always kept the bottles 
full of water, whereby the worms were supplied with 
drink, whieh seems necessary for them. Without it 
they will not feed kindly. They commonly crawled 
down two or three times a day, drank heartily, and then 
returned to feeding. The leaves of the apple tree 
seemed as agreeable to the worms as any [ tried; and 
| they answered best as they kept fresh in the water 
| longer than any other. 
| From sundry experiments, I found the worms averse 
to changing their food. On whatever they first begin 
_to feed, they keep to it. 
| If any should incline to propagate these worms, I 
would propose the following method. Let long narrow 
| troughs be made, with a number of notches along the 
}edges, In the bottom of the troughs, on the inside, let 
pieces of straight wood be fixed, so that the branches, 
on which the worms are to feed, may lie in the notches, 
and their ends be fixed under the piece of wood at the 
bottom. This would keep them steady, and lying 
thus inclined, they would more freely imbibe the water 
for the refreshment of the leaves. The dung of the 
. worms would fall clear of the troughs, and the water 
| thereby be clean for drink. The troughs should be 
always kept full of water, and placed in a shade, secure 
from the violence of the wind, which might shake down 
the worms; but not too much confined, because a little 
air is agreeable to them. Through a hole in the bottom 
of the trough, the water might be let out every two or 
three days, and the troughs filled again with fresh wa 
ter, which by this means would continue sweet and 
clean. 

By this method, I am persuaded, they might be raised 
to advantage, and perhaps, in time become no con- 
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temptible branch of commerce. They appear tome! West Donegal, eight distilleries, one fulling-mill, and 
much easier raised than the Jfalian or foreign silk | four grist-mills. 
worms. I did not lose one by sickness. ‘They hatch | 
so late in the spring that they are not subject to be hurt 
by the frost. Neither lightnings nor thunder disturb 
them, as they are said todo foreign worms. And as 
they lie so long in their ehrysalis state, the cocoons may 
be unwinded at leisure hours in the ensuing winter.— | 
One thing more in their favour is, that one of their co- | 
coons will weigh more than four of the foreign worms; 
and, of consequence, it may be presumed, will yicld a) 
proportionable greater quantity of silk. ‘These proper-| East Hempfield, fourteen distilleries, one tanyard, 
ties, not to mention their being natives, and therefore | three grist-mills, one saw-mill, one hemp-mill, and one 
accustomed to eur climate, and the vegetables, on which | oil-mill. 
they feed, must render them much more promising Coleraine, two forges, two grist-mills, and nine saw- 
than the eastern or foreign worms, and it is to be hoped, | mills, 
will induce some who have leisure to make further tri- 
als ofthem. Any time before the middle of May will) fulling-mill, thirteen grist-mills, seven saw-mills, one 
do to collect them. Now is the time to collect the co- | brewery, two hemp-mills, one oil-mill, one carding-ma- 
coons, and with alittle pains a sufficient number of them | chine, and one snuff-mill, 
may be found in almost any swamp or level piece of; Dromore, one furnace, one distillery, one tanyard, 
land, to make a begining. one fulling-mill, three grist-mills, five saw-mills, two 
1 would advise them to prepare boxes, in the follow- | oil-mills, one carding machine, two tilt hammers, and 
ing manner.—They may be of any convenient length, | one rolling mill. 
about six inches deep, and four or five wide; without Martick, one furnace, one forge, two distilleries, four 
a bottom, and instead of a close cover for the top, Iet| tanyards, one fulling-mill, six grist-mills, and six saw- 
there be strips of wood nailed on, so close to each other! mills. 
as not to admit the worms through—let there also, be | 
several holes in one or both sides, big enough for the | mi!ls, and one saw-mill. 
worms to be put in at, as they want to spin, and then Manor, thirty distilleries, fifteen grist-mills, four saw- 
stopped up—the inside should be washed with a solu- | mills, and one factory. 
tion of gum arabic, or cherry tree gum—the box may Earl, eight distilleries, one fulling-mill, and four grist- 
stand on any flat place to prevent the worms getting | mills. 
out; and when the silk is to be unwound, by immersing | As far as our means of calculation extend, Lancaster 
the boxes in warm water, the cocoons may be taken} county contains seven furnaces, fourteen forges, one 
out without breaking the threads of silk. | hundred and eighty-three distilleries, forty-five tanyards, 
[Extracted from the minutes, and published by order | twenty-two fulling-mills, one hundred and sixty-four 
of the Society, in order to encourage further experi- | grist-mills, eighty-seven saw-mills, nine breweries, eight 
ments, and to assist any whe shall be inclined to make | hemp-mills, five oil-mills, five clover-mills, three facto- 


a 


sopnenD 


Raplo, four furnaces, nineteen distilleries, three tan- 
yards, three fulling-mills,eleven grist-mills, six saw-mills 
and one hemp-mill. 

Manheim, nine distilleries, one tanyard, four grist- 
mills, three saw-mills, one hemp-mill, and one oil-mill. 

Elizabeth, one furnace, one forge, three distilleries, 
one tanyard, two fulling-mills, ten grist-mills, seven 
saw-mills, one hem-pmill,and one oil-mill. 

Cocalico, two carding machines. 


Warwick, fourteen distilleries, three tanyards, one 


Mountjoy, seven distilleries, one tan-yard, six grist- 








them. ] ries, three potteries, six carding machines, three paper- 
CHARLES THOMSON, Secrefary. | mills, two snuf!-mills,seven tilt-hammers, and six rolling- 
miftis, 
rs The Assessor’s returns from Bart, Brecknock, Coca- 
LANCASTER COUNTY STATISTICS. | lico, and West Hempfield being defective, no informa- 


The following statement has been compiled from the | ce — be derived — a therefore = ne 
Assessor’s returns in the Commissioner’s office. As | °!'ged to any person, who will furnish us with a list o 
many of them may be defective, we will be obliged to | distilleries, tanyards, &c. of any of the above townships. 

° ° { A; 
any person who may supply us with a correct list, that | —Lancaster Miscellany. 
we may be enabled to Jay it before our readers. = 

Lancaster city contains seventeen distilleries, one | 
snuff mill, four tanyards, five breweries, and two pot- | 
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Lancaster township, four distilleries, one fulling mill, No. XXI. 
four grist-mills, and one factory. , ; “These degenerate days”— Pope's Homer. 
Conestoga, one forge, nine distilleries, one tanyard, b ail el cat idl 
eight grist-mills, and three saw-mills. It seems to be a generally received opinion that an 


Lampeter, eleven distilleries, three tanyards, and | cient times were better than ourown. A reverence for 


twelve grist-mills. antiquity is taught us in our earliest schools, it is 
Sadsbury, three forges, one distillery, three tanyards, 


ae ; ; ; r colleges, and confirmed by the his- 

two fulling-mills, five grist-mills, and two saw-mills. strengthened = oo 6 - he roe CREF 
Salisbury, one forge,thirteen distilleries, one tanyard, | torian, the moralist, and the divine, ™ _ riper — r 

one fulling-mill, nine grist-mills, and ten saw-mills. | isnot left to our own judgments or feelings, but is dic- 


Columbia, two tanyards, one grist-mill, and one brew- | tated so early and so constantly, that we can scarcely 
es: siidiatiieaind f int 
‘ a time when it was not spoken of as a poin 

Caernarvon, three forges, four distilleries, three tan- | remember a ” side P AA ial pe 
yards, three grist-mills, one saw-mill, and two hemp- | of duty. It is worked into our very oO > 
mills. the question whether has mankind degenerated, is at 


Leacock, seven distilleries, one fulling-mill, and five | first, almost as startling to settled prejudices, as the 
grist-mills. 


: _— . | question whether js the christian religion authentic, 

Strasburg, nine distilleries, one tanyard, one fulling- | dl ent ech 
mill, twelve grist-mills, twelve saw-mills, one oil-mill, | Would be to a well regulated conscience. 

and one pottery. | tion, our classics and our prejudices are all alarmed,and 


Little Britain, two forges, five tanyards, two fulling-| our feelings answer the question, without consulting 
ono plhn, ceca seven saw-muills, three clover-mills, our understandings. Homer asserted that the world 
East Donegal, thirteen distilleries, two tanyards, four | had degenerated, and whether succeeding times have 


grist-mills, one saw mill, and two breweries. adopted his opinion as authority, or have thought their 
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own experience coincided with that of the father of | made part ofa liberal education. Others are not even 
poetry, the same sentiment has been repeated in every | the subject of contest, but are given up in despair. 
age, down to the present times. With along train of | The translation ofthe scriptures of truth, the means of 
authorities in its favour it is not to be wondered at, if it | our salvation is filled with passages alleged by some to 
is believed. In the age of which Homer speaks, they | be misinterpreted, by others tobe correct. The Catho- 
sacrificed to Idols, sought for the secrets of futurity by lic copy differs from that of the Protestant, and each 
applications to augurs and oracles, by watching the | party insists upon its own accuracy. All this difficulty 
flight of birds, and by inspecting the entrails of slain | arises from want of precision ia the ancient languages 
beasts; they knew no distinction between wat and ex- | and not because the learned do not understand their 
termination, or slavery, and with a barbarity that the | construction, Languages that are deficient in preci- 
humanity of the present degenerate days shudders to sion can scarcely be remarkable for strength of expres- 


contemplate, they inflicted upon their prisoners every | sion. It seems to be impossible to convey a strong im- 


indignity, outrage, cruelty, torture,and death,and dragged | pression of any object or idea if there be any want of 
the corpses of their defeated foes, at their chariot wheels. precision, which is obscurity, connected with it. Per- 
If we have been degenerating from that time to the | haps for poetry, or for high flights of eloquence, some 
present, great indeed, though not reported, and un- obscurity may be occasionally of service, for very great 
known must have been the virtues and the happiness | authority has said that obscurity assists sublimity. In 
which redeemed the past from the vices which we now | this respect then, the ancient languages may be more 
think disgraced it, or we must be under some strange | habitually sublime, or much more readily than the 


hallucination by which we are blinded to the fact of our modern be brought into that kind of service. 


From 
great present depravity. 


| their facility of being obscure, however they have but 
Old people are very apt to complain of the growing | the advantage of facility, for if any writer wants assist- 
evils of the times, and the years of their youth seem to | ance in that way toward accomplishing sublimity of 
their retrospection, to be periods of greater virtue in | style in the modern languages, he need only turn over 
every signification of the term, than those of their de-| the pages of his cotemporaries and he will find ample 
clining age. They see fashions, nabits and manners competition with the ancients, in the obfuscation of 


changing, and in all the changes they find something to | ideas. The ancient languages are supposed to have a 


condemn, They see and feel that there is much less | great advantage over the modern, from the ease with 


respect paid to the gray hairs and stooping form of old | which the words may be shifted from place to place, and 
age, and without considering the difference between 


paying and receiving attention, they repine at the de- 


generation of the present times and teach the superiori- 
ty of the past. 


thus increase the euphony of the diction, without alter- 
ing the sense. On this account these languages may 
be preferred by the poet, not from the greater harmony 
of the production, but because they are more pliable to 

With so many impulses united, and urging all one | bis hands, and are moulded with greater ease. When 
ys ae naturally forced without enquiry into an | the line is completed he must have an idiosyncracy of 
opinion that those who preceded us were much our su- hearing, whocan prefer even the smoothest sounds of 


periors, and into an unjudging approbation of all the | the ancient, to the sweet music of our modern tongues. 


performances of the ancients. In poetry, eloquence, | To cure his peculiarity, he ought to read the standard 


and wit, the Greeks and Romans, are placed above all | poets in the English and Italian languages, and surren- 
who have since written or spoken, and so far has this | dering himself to the guidance of his own judgment he 
preference been carried that pains have been taken to | will soon get rid ofthe prejudices imbibed at the schools- 
find out the reasons for the superiority, and ultimately | For strength of expression and sublimity of thought, let 
- we have been taught to seek for it in the greater | him read the speeches, sermons and works of the En- 


strength and beauty of the ancient languages. When glish and French orators, preachers, and writers. Let 


— reflect that God created man ignorant, and that he | him contemplate the pictures drawn by Shakspeare, that 
has increased in knowledge from generation to genera- | master in his art, and catch the thrilling sensations in- 
sammy and that the nations of the present age are as su- | spired by the extraordinary force of his genius, and the 
pertor in the useful arts, in policy and in wisdom to the | vigour of his style, and then find if he can, any thing 
men of Sania times, asa steam-boat or a seventy-four | that is Greek er Roman, at all to compare with them, 
1s to a Grecian galley with seven benches of oars, and | Let him go from this tothe British Parliament, and list- 
ee that the Deity certainly intended len to Chatham, Burk, Fox, Sheridan, and some others, 
not likely to o pti _— ee and that he is | turning thence, let him visit the French pulpit, and 
ihaneacia phe. ete ; his intentions, we are | there hear the eloquence of Massillon, Bossuet, Fenelon, 
uteelintteaecen ee vert he ancient languages are | Saurin, and after having been satisfied with these, let 
siovity contiet in ae Fe pa what does their supe- him contemplate the figure of an orator, thundering out 
at elestahincs on? In ancient languages the con- | such a speech as Cicero’s against Cecilius; if his preju- 
ineaneaanail — to the correct interpretation dices have not strengthened into superstition, he will 
sedi, en happes that neither rule, cri- smile at the last exhibition, and pity the speaker’s weak- 
There are sentences which a pet t ness and presumption. ‘Let it not be supposed that 
critical, and they will contin efy the skill of the most | this is written to depreciate the value of classical learn- 
seisig the Renrned: en 1 ue to be subjects of dispute | ings by no means; it is merely designed to encourage 

’ ong as the-ancient elassics are a just estimate both of the ancients and ourselves, and 


if : ° 
nor context, will insure a correct translation. 
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to place us upon the footing of superiority to which we 
are entitled. S. 


From the Bucks county Intelligencer. 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 
Fritenp Keity:—I1 forward for the Intelligencer,some 
observations made during a short excursion to this place, 
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| The wild luxuriance with which they flourish in this 
| place, clearly indicates that it is destined at no very 
| distant period, to become a great grazing country. The 
| farmers sow their winter grain about the time usual with 

us—their oats about the 1st of May,and their barley from 
| the middle of that month to the first of June. They 
| plant their corn about the first of the latter month. 
| Their mowing is generally done in the month of July; 


about the beginning of the 6th mo. of the present year. | their wheat harvest comes about the Ist of August; oats 


And am the more induced to the task from a belicf that | a month later, barley about the same time. 1 may pro- 
some very strong prejudices still prevail concerning | bably at some future time, make some addition to the 
this section of our state; fur while the tide of emigration | above remarks. H. 


continues to flow towards the western country, a very 


geneial ignorance abounds in relation to the natural ad- 


vantages of one of the most fertile counties of our state. 

One of the first inquiries made by those desirous of | 
settling in a new country is concerning the climate. 
The spring in this place is considerably more retarded 
in its progress than inthe southern counties. Winter | 
weather continues pretty much through the month of | 


April; and snow prevails through until about this period. | 


Vegetation makes no effectual start before the first of 
May, when it advances with singular rapidity. From 
tables kept in the higher parts of the county, the Mer- 
cury ranges about 10 degrees of Farenheit, lower than 
in the country around Philadelphia; this is supposed to 
arise from the altitude of the country which in many in- 


stances is from 1500 to 2000 feet above the tide—and phia. 


this circumstance perhaps contributes to the remarkable | 


healthiness of the inhabitants;—no epidemics being | 


known here; and hectic and autumnal chills and fevers | 
being generally eradicated by a summer residence. 

The characteristics of the soil may be seen from its 
general features. A few years since professor Keating | 
analyzed a portion of the soil taken from the farm of Dr. | 
Rose, inthe neighborhood of Friendsville. The fol- 
lowing is the result: 


Vegetable Mould. Hard Pan. 





Silica 67,8 73,6 | 
Alummnia 7,8 12,2 | 
Carbonate of Lime 1,0 2.0 | 
Oxide of iron 7,0 7,4 | 

Vegetable and animal mattter test 
by calculation 8,9 4,2) 
Magnesia 6,2 0 | 
Loss 1,3 0,6 | 
100 100 | 


The vegetable mould was a soil taken in a state of na- | 
ture one foot below the surface. The hard-pan of | 
course lies deeper—say 18 inches on an average. The | 
general features of the soil in the neighbourhood of | 
Friendsville, (and it is believed that the remark will ap- 
ply to most of the land in the country,) are, 1st—such | 
as would be termed of a loamy nature, possessing con- 
siderable tenacity or power of retaining moisture, 2d— 
Being remarkably well watered by an abundance of | 
springs. 

The agricultural productions are the ordinary kinds of | 
grain found in the Southern Counties. There is, how- 
ever, a great variety in the adaptation to the soil. 
Wheat, rye, and barley have been cultivated with suc- 
cess, although it does not appear that the soil and cli- 
mate are very congenial with either—oats is well adapt- 
ed to the place, weighing frequently from 35 to 40 lbs, 
per bushel,—buckwheat grows uncommonly well. 
The season is too late and too cold for the culture of 
corn with the best success. And it is an obvious remark 
that the greatest obstacle to the culture of all grain as 
well as other vegetable productions, is the luxuriance 
with which the natural grasses shoot forth. The red flop, 
(or our herd grass,) is natural to the soil of this place, 
and springs up spontaneously, like spear grass, in the 
richest land in this county. While clover grows 
abundantly in the same manner. I have seen many 
acres together, for ground which had never been plough- 
ed, that would yield a large swarth of these grasses. 


\ 





FAYETTEVILLE SUFFERERS. 


Fettow CitizEns—On closing the duty you con- 
signed us, of transmitting to our afflicted countrymen in 
North Carolina, the contribution of $11,619,34, which 
your sympathy dictated and bestowed for the alleviation 
oftheir distress, we assure you of the grateful sense 
which the sufferers at Fayetteville entertain and have ex- 
pressed, for your prompt, and generous assistance. 

We moreover take pleasure in leaving testimony to 
the kindness and activity which distinguished the efforts 
of those gentlemen, who made the collections in the 
wards and districts of the city and county of Philadel- 


This isa service which is undertaken only from the 
conviction of its humane obligation, and we are sure, 
that in common with all other unostentatious labors of 
beneficence, it will be the means of conferring upon 
those who have performed it on the recent occasion,the 
most durable and precious rewards. 


William White, John Thompson, 

B. W. Richards, Richard Renshaw, 
Alexander Henry, Joseph S. Riley, 
Roberts Vaux, Joseph M’llvaine, 
Joseph R. Chandler, Adam Woelper, 
Mathew Carey, James Ronaldson, 
Josiah Randall, Robert Earp. 

Committee of Superintendence. 


DR. 


The Committee of Superintendence, in account with 
contributors, for the relief of sufferers by fire at Fay- 


etteville. 
Upper Delaware Ward : - - 263,84 
Lower Delaware do - - - 411,25 
High street do - - - 916,50 
Chesnut do - - : 1259,00 
Walnut do - - - - 799,12 
Dock do - - - 808,50 
Pine do . - - - 272,99 
New Market do - - : 270,50 
Cedar do - - - - 100,00 
| Locust do - - - 472,00 
South do . - - - 626,75 
Middle do - ° - 615,00 
North do - . - - «+= §69,25 
South Mulberry do - - - 291,00 
North Mulberry do - : - - 278,23 
Northern Liberties - - : 802,80 
Southwark - - - . - - 349,85 
Kensington : - - - 90,60 
Spring Garden - - - - 466,93 
Moyamensing - - - - > 61,50 
Byberry, Oxford and Moreland - - - 77,50 
Amity Ledge - - - - - 20,00 
Ives’s Concert - - - - - 66,00 
Association of Teachers - - - 17,00 
West’s Picture,(Christ Rejected) exhib’n for 1 day 50,87 
Milton, Penn. per B. W. Richards - - 75,00 
Southampton Baptist Church, - - 18,05 
Reading, Penn. per Roberts Vaux - - 309,00 
Pittsburg Hose Company, per Mathew Carey 79,00 
Lebanon Penn. - - - do do 97,12 
Youngstown, Penn. - - do do 25,00 


- See as 


Donations sent to the under named members inthe 
Committee of Superintendence, viz. 


Bishop White - - - ~ 30,00 
Roberts Vaux - - - - - 203,00 
Alexander Henry : - - - - 101,00 | 
B. W. Richards - - - - - 10,00 | 
Paul Beck, Jr. - - : - - 15,00 | 
M. Carey - =< cs . - 116,00} 
R. Earp, : . - 67,00 


Rec’d. by the Com. of Superintendence from the 
following persons, collected by them, R, Miles 169,75 | 
D. Clark & J. Bowers - - - 47,44 





$11,619,34 
CR. 

Transmitted to the Commissioners of Fayetteville, by 
William M’llvaine, Esq. Cashier of the Bank of the 
United States, drafts on the Branch Bank of the United 
States, at that place, $11,523,92 
Printing and Postage, com. of Superintendence 95,42 





$11,619,34 
In addition to the contributions of cash above ex- 
hibited, a donation of 44 cotton shirts was made by Al- 
exander Henry, Esq. a bundle of assorted clothing, and 
through the Southern Dorcas Society, sundry garments 
from the female house of industry, (Ranstead’s Court, ) 
and two crates of sundry utensils for house keepers, 
from Abraham Miller, Esq. all which have been shipped 
to Wilmington, N. C, the a port to Fayetteville. 
D 


Committee of Superintendence of Fayetteville donations 
in account with William M’llvaine, cashier, treasurer. 
1831, July 12, to amount of drafts transmitted 








to Fayetteville $11,523,92 
Expenses of the Committee 95,42 
$11,619,34 
CR. 
1831, July 12, by amount of contributions collected 
$11,619,34 
$11,619,34 


WM. M’ILVAINE, Cashier, Treasurer. 
Bank United States, July 12th, 1831. 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


A friend has kindly lent us some volumes of the Gen- | 
tleman’s Magazine, published in London about the per!- | 
od of the Old French War, as the war which commenced | 
at this point on the 17th April, 1754, is commonly call- | 
ed. From the number for August, 1755, we have se-_ 
lected the account of the defeat of the English army in 
our neighbourhood, on the 9th July, 1755. This article, 
we trust, will not prove uninteresting to our readers, al- | 
though it is the record of an event long since passed. | 
In this unfortunate and sanguinary affair, our Washing- | 


{ 


ton, just seventy-six years ago from to-morrow, gave | 
evidence of that cool, deliberate courage, and eminent | 
military talent, which distinguished his subsequent ca- | 
reer. A historian, in noticing this action and Washing- 
ton’s conduct in it, states that “the had two horses killed 
under him, and four balls through his coat ; but, to the 
astonishment of all escaped unhurt, while every dhe 
officer on horse-back was either killed or wounded.”— 
Our readers will scarcely fail to observe, that although 
credit is given to the Virginia troops, Washington’s name 
is not mentioned in this account. 

It is probably unnecessary for us to state, that the 
number of French and Indians engaged in this action is 
greatly overrated in the following account. The whole 
united force did not exceed four or five hundred men, 
who were commanded bya suhualtern, the commandant 
having proved himself unequal to the emergency .— 
This officer afterwards claimed the credit of the affair, 
and sent home the gallant subaltern under arrest, who 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 








was subsequently tried and cashiered for some alleged 
misconduct. He then secluded himself in Switzerland 
where he remained in obscurity until after our revoly- 
tion. He was recalled after Lafayette’s return to France, 
who, while in America, had heard the true history of 
Braddock’s defeat. We have never heard the name 
of this subaltern, and would be pleased if some corres- 
pondent of Lafayette would make the inquiry. 

As the present is the veryage of coincidence, it perhaps 
is not unworthy of remark, that the same Dr. Craik 
who was an eye witness and gave an account of Wash- 
ington’s conduct in this his first important battle field, 
was one of his attendants on his death bed.—Pitisburg 
Gazette. 

Of the expeditions set on foot against the French in 
America, mentioned in our last, the issue of one only 
was then known, the capture of fort Beausejour, by Gen. 
Monkton, who commanded the expedition to Fundy.— 
We have received the following accounts of Gen. Brad- 
dock, who was destined to the Ohio. 

It was said by letters from Virginia, dated June 22, 
that on the 12th, Gen. Braddock, with 2,000 regular 
troops, had passed the Allegheny mountains, and was 
within 5 days march of Du Quesne, a French fort on 
the Monongahela river, which runs into the Ohio. Sir 
John St. Clair having advanced near enough to view it, 
and consider the adjacent ground, remarked a smal) emi- 
nence that was within cannon shot; and the fort being 
built of wood, and garrisoned with 1,000 men, it was 
proposed to erect a battery on this eminence, and set 
fire to the place, by throwing into it a great number of 
red hot balls. 

Letters from Philadelphia, dated June 25, gave an ac- 
count, that the General had been long detained at Will’s 
Creek, and greatly distressed for the want of forage and 
provisions. Landing the troops at Virginia is said to 
have been a most unfortunate error, as neither forage, 
provisions, nor carriages were there to be had, and that 
if they had landed in Pennsylvania it would have saved 
£40,000 sterling, and shortened the march six weeks. 
He was, however, promised 150 wagons, and 300 horses, 
with a large quantity of forage and provisions, to be fur- 
nished from the back settlements of Pennsylvania ; but 
after tedious and anxious expectation of these succours, 
he received instead of 150 wagons, only 15 ; and instead 
of 300 horses only 100. This disappointment, however 
great, was much aggravated when the wagons were un- 
loaded, for the provisions stunk so intolerably, that he 
must have suffered very greatly from hunger, who could 
eat it. While he was inthis distress, he received an 
unexpected supply of £500, in provisions and wine, from 
Philadelphia, which was sent him by the hands of Mr. 
Franklin. The General accepted this present, with 
great joy, and urged Mr Franklin to use his interest to 
procure farther assistance, Mr. Franklin observed that 
General St. Clair’s dress was of the Hussar kind, and 
this gave him a hintwhich he immediately improved. He 
caused a report to be propagated among the Germans, 
that except 150 wagons could be got ready, and sent 
to the general witbin a certain time, St. Clair, who was 
a Hussar, would come among them, and take away what 
he found by force:—The Germans having formerly liv- 
ed under despotic power, knew the Hussars too well to 
doubt their serving themselves, and believing that Gen. 
St. Clair was indeed a Hussar, they provided instead of 
150, 200 wagons, and sent them within the time that Mr. 
Franklin had limited. 

The Pennsylvanians also advanced a farther sum above 
the king’s bounty, and sent him 190 wagons more, laden 
each with a ton ofcorn and oats, four wagons with pro- 
visions and wine for the officers, and 60 head of fine 
cattle for the army. 

The general, assoon as he had received these sup- 
plies, pursued his march, having received from time to 
time various and contradictory accounts of the strength 
and motions of the enemy: Fort Du Quesne was some- 
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times said to be garrisoned by its full compliment, 1,000 | 
men ; some times he was assured by French deserters, 
that the garrison did not consist of more than 200, and 
that there were but 500 at Venango and Presq’ Isle, on 
the banks of the lake Erie, distant from Du Quesne | 
about 90 miles. He received also frequent intelligence | 
of French parties in motion, particularly of a consider- | 
able number that were seen in batteaux, on the lake | 
Ontario, as we supposed on their way to the Ohio, and | 
of 600 that had passed the lake in 120 canoes and bat- | 
teaux, and were going to Niagara. It was now expect- | 
that the next advices wouid give an account of the siege, | 
if not of the capture of fort Du Quesne, as every one 

had been taught to believe, that our force in this part 

of the world was so much superior to the French, that 

to march and take possession was the same thing; but in | 
the midst of this impatience and confidence, we were | 
alarmed with the report that Gen. Braddock had been | 


defeated, and soon after the following article appeared | 
in the Gazette. 


Whitehall, Aug. 26, 1755, 

By his Majesty’s ship the Sea-Horse, trom Virginia, 
advice has been received, that Major General Braddock, 
having advanced with two thousand men, and all the 
stores and provisions, to the Little Meadows (about 20 | 
miles beyond fort Cumberland at Will’s Creek) foand 
it necessary to leave the greatest part of his wagons, | 
&c, at that place, under the command of Col. Dunbar, | 
with a detachment of eight hundred men, ordering him | 
to follow as fast as the nature of the service would ad- | 
mit, The General having by this means lessened his | 
line of march, proceeded with great expedition, his 
corps then consisting of about twelve hundred men, 
and 12 pieces of artillery, together with the necessary 
ammunition, stores, and provisions. On the 8th of July | 
he encamped within 10 miles of Fort Du Quesne; and 
on the 9th, on his march through the woods towards 
that fort, was attacked by a body of French and Indians, 
who made a sudden fire from the woods, which put the | 
troops into great confusion, and occasioned their retiring 
with great precipitation, notwithstanding all the endea- | 
vors of the General and his officers, many of whom | 
were killed whilst they were using all possible means 
torally the men. The General, who exerted himself 
as much as man could do, after having five horses kill- 
ed under him, was shot through the arm and the lungs; 
of which hedied the fourth day. Sir Peter Halket 
was killed onthe spot. Two of the General’s aids de 
camps, (Capt. Orme and Capt. Morris) were wounded. 
His secretary, (son to governor Shirley) was killed. Sir 
John St. Clair, quarter-master-general, and his assistant, 
Mr. Leslie, both wounded. It is reckoned there were 
about 200 killed, and 400 wounded; the latter are most- 
ly collected at Will’s Creek, to which place Col. Dun- 
bar, with the remainder of the troops, ,has retired; from 
whom a more particular account is expected. 

The following list has been received of the officers 
killed and wounded on the occasion. 

STAFF. 
Major General Braddock 
Robert Orme, Esq. ‘ 
Roger Morris, ne f Aids de Camp g wounded 
William Shirley, Esq., Secretary, killed 
Sir John St. Clair, dep, quar. master gen. wounded | 
Matthew Lesely, Gent., his assistant, do. | 
Late Sir Peter Halket’s Regiment. 

Sir P. Halket, Col., 


died of his wounds. 





k | Capt. Tatton, killed. | 
Lieut. Col. Gage, w | Capt. Gethins, do | 
Subalterns. 
Lieutenant Littleler, w | Lieut. Lock, w | 
$6 Dunbar, w “* Disney, Ww} 
" Halket, k ‘« Kennedy, w 
- Treeby, Ww “Townsend, k | 
” Allen, k ‘s SNartlow, k | 
- Simpson, w ‘* Pennington, Ww 























OCK’S DEFEAT. {Junyr 
Colonel Dunbar’s Regiment: 
| Lieut. Col. Burton, w | Captain Rowyer, w 
Major Sparkes, w | Captain Ross, w 
_ Captain Cholmley, k 
Subalterns. 
| Barbut, w | Brereton, k 
Walsham, w | Hart, k 
Crimble, k | Montresuer, w 
Wideman, k | Macmullen, w 
Hanfard, k | Crow, w 
Glandwin, w | Sterling, Ww 
Edmeston, w 
ARTILLERY. 
Capt. Lt. Smith, k | Lieutenant M‘Cloud, w 
Lieut, Buchanan, w v6 McCollar, w 
ENGINEERS. 


Peter McKeller, Fsq. 
Robert Gordon, Esq. 


Detachment of Sailors. 


w | — Williamson, Esq. w 
Ww 


Lieutenant Spendelow, killed. 
Mr. Talbot,’Midshipman. killed. 
Captain Stone, of Gen. Lascelie’s Regiment, w 

- Floyer, of General Warburton’s do, w 


Independent Companies of Yew Nork. 
Captain Gates, w | Lieutenant Howarth, w 





Lieutenant Sumain, k + Gray, w 
Vrginia Troops. 
Captain Stephens, w | Captain Peronie, k 
‘* ~— Poulston, 
Subalterns. 
Hamilten, k | Stuart, w 
| Wright, k | Wagoner, k 
Splitdorff, k 


Several other accounts of this action, and lists of the 


_dead and wounded have appeared in the papers, and 


are said to be taken from private letters. By the Ga- 
zette account, General Braddock seems to have been 
attacked by an ambuscade of French and Indians, on 


| his march through the woods, before he came within 


sight of the enemy; by the other accounts, he seems to 
have reached an advanced party of the French, before 
the action began. They are to this effect. 

The French who were posted at fort-Du Quesne, and 
on the Ohio, consisted of 1,500 regular, and 600 irreg- 
ular troops, who had with them a consideraale number 
of Indians in their interest. These forces, having gain- 
ed very particular intelligence of Gen. Braddock’s de- 
sign, of the number and condition of his forces, and 
the route they were to take, no sooner found that he 
was advancing after having received his last supply of 
provisions, than they also advanced towards him, and 
having chosen a very advantageous piece of ground, 
about six miles south of their fort, they formed a camp 


_and intrenched themselves in a masterly manner, having 
,athick wood on each side of them, which extended 
, along the route the General waste take. 


When he 
was come within three miles of their intrenchments,they 


drew out of their lines, placing their 600 irregulars in 


front, asa forlorn hope, anc their 1,500 regulars behind 
to support them; they also stationed a great number of 
their Indians in the wood, on each side, who effectually 
concealed themselves behind trees and bushes. 

Soon after this fatal disposition was made, General 
Braddock appeared with his troops in the following or- 
der. 

Colonel Gage and Burton of Halket’s Regiment. 
The} General with Dunbar’s Regiment. 
The troops from Virginia, Maryland and Carolina. 

As soon as the whole army was got between the two 
ambuscades, the men were alarmed by the Indians, who 
fired singly at the General, and other particular officers; 
upon this they pushed forward, as the enemy was in 
sight, though not within musket-shot, and as soon as 
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they came near enough, the attack was begun by the ‘eller’s home. This house is very large, three stories 


‘olonels Gage and Burton. This wasa signal to the 
Indians in ambush, who immediately gave the war 


whoop, and raising from the thickets, discovered them- | 


selves on both sides, flanking our men in volleys, which 
did incredible execution, The advanced guard, being 
now between three fires, immediately gave way; but 
being rallied with much difficulty by the officers, they 
gave one fire, and then returned in the utmost confu- 
sion, and threw Dunbar’s regiment, which was behind 
them, into the same disorder: They were with un- 
speakable difficulty and trouble once more rallied by 
their officers, and stood one fire from the enemy, but 
then without returning it, both the regiments fled, with 
the utmost terror and precipitation, deserting their off- 
cers, who though alone kept their ground till of 60 only 
5 remained that were not either killed or wounded.— 
The Virginians who formed the rear still stood unbrok- 
en, and continued the engagement on very unequal 
terms near three hours, but were then compelled to re- 
tire. These letters give the same account of the Gen- 
eral as that in the Gazette, but add that all our baggage, 
provisions, and even military chest, is fallen into the 
enemy’s hands, Other letters, however, contradict 
this particular, and say that the artillery, baggage, and 
military chestsare safe, being two days behind the army. 

There is, indeed, some reason to hope that this is 
true, from the account published by authority, for it is 
there said, that the general left the baggage, &c. be- 
hind him twenty miles, that he might march with the 
greater expedition; the very reason of his leaving them 
behind seems to prove, that he went forward without 
halting, and that it was impossible the men with the 
baggage should keep near him; so that, as they must 
have been considerably behind him when the action 
happened, it is probable the broken troops joined them 
in their retreat, and proceeded safely with the baggage 
to Will’s Creek. 

The European troops, whose cowardice has thus in- 
jured their country, are the same that ran away so 
shamefully at Preston-Pans: To prevent, however, any 


unjust national refiections, it must be remarked, that | 


though they are called Irish regiments, they are not 
regiments of Irishmen, but regiments on the Irish es- 
tablishment, consisting of English, Irish, and Scots, as 
other regiments do. 


slaughter among our officers was not made by the ene- 


my, but that as they ran several fugitives through the | 


body, to intimidate the rest,when they were attempting 
in vain to rally them, some others who expected the 


same fate, discharged their pieces at them, which, tho’ | 
loaded, they could not be brought to levelat the French. 


On the otherjhand, it is alleged, the defeat is owing 
more to presumption and want of conduct in the offi- 
cers, than to cowardice in the private men; that a re- 
treat ought to have been resulved upon the moment 
they found themselves surprised by an ambuscade; and 
that they were told by the men, when they refused to 
return to the charge, that if they could see their enemy 
they would fight him, but that they would not waste 
their amunition against trees and bushes, nor stand ex- 


posed to invisible assailants, the French and Indian | 


rangers, who are excellent marksmen, and in such a 


situation would inevitably destroy any number of the 
best troops in the world. 
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BETHLEHEM. 
FROM A TRAVELLER’S NOTE BOOK. 
We visited this charming town, 


i on our way to Phila- 
delphia, and found it to exceed our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. It has become the resort of many from va- 
rious parts of the Union, and some fami 

city,” spend a part of the summer here. The accom- 


lies from ‘the 


modations are good. We sto 
lishment kept by Atherton, 
wife and daughter, 


pped at the large estab- 
a quaker, who with his 
do every thing to make it the tray- 


BETHLEHEM—ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE OF THE U. &. 


It is, however, said, that the | 
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| high, and commands a fine view of the country. It be- 
longs to the Moravians, by whom this place was first 
settled; and at this time it continues to be, exclusively, 
|a Moravian settlement. The only place of worship, is a 
, Spacious church belonging to that denomination; it will 
contain on the lower floor about two thousand persons, 
The Moravians are fond of music; and in the church be- 
| sides a fine toned organ, they have a full band of in- 
|struments. A day or two previous to our arrival, one 
of their old members died: and as they have a peculiar 
ceremony on such occasions, you shall have it as com- 
municated to me. As soon as a member dies, 4 musi- 
cians ascend to the top of the tower of the church, with 
trumpets, and announce the event to the four quarters 
by blowing the death dirge. The body is immediately 
| removed to the house appointed forthe dead; and on 
ithe third day, the friends of the deceased assemble at 
| the church, where the funeral service is performed.— 
| The corpse is brought from the dead house to the lawn 
|in front. The mourners place themselves aroun ] it, 
| and after several strains of solemn music, the procession 
| take up a line of march tothe grave, preceded by the 
| band still playing, which is continued some time after 
| the coffin is deposited. The grave-yard is Kept with 
| perfect neatness. The graves are in rows, on each of 
| which is placed a piece of stone, about twelve inches 
| square, on which is engraved the name of the deceased 
|—the date of his birth and death. Among the many 


i that we looked at, was that of the pious Heckewelder; 
| who was born in 1743, and diedin 1823. Bethlehem 
'is about 50 miles from Philadelphia and 10 from Easton, 
between which place and New York, there is a daily 
line of stages. It is situated on the Lehigh, that river 
| and the canal to the Delaware running throughit. One 

thing is remarkable—that not a single lawyer resides in 
Bethlehem. The community-system of the Moravians 
| accounts for this moral phenomenon.—W. Y. Com. Adv. 


ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The following table exhibits with as much accuracy 
as our means will allow, the quantity of anthracite sent 
to market during the last ten years, with the annual in- 
| crease of exportation, by which it appears that the ag- 
| gregate amount in that period is equal to 525,825 tons. 


| It will be observed also that the increase of exporta- 
‘tion last year alone amounted to 75,00 tons: 


Quantity sent to market. Annual Increase. 


In 1820 365 tons 

\ 1821 1,073 608 tons 
1822 2,440 1,167 
| 1823 5,823 3,583 
| 1824 9,541 3,718 
1825 35,395 23,852 
| 1826 48,047 14,654 
1827 61,665 13,618 
1828 77,395 15,730 
1829 105,083 27,688 

1830 181,000 75.917 


| It is not believed that the present year’s exportation 
| will far exceed that of the preceding year, although 
the increase in consumption must be in a two-fold pro- 
portion, if correct inferences may be drawn from well 
| authenticated facts. The number of steam engines in 
the city of Philadelphia alone using anthracite coal, is 
| represented to be between 60 and 80, to which must be 
added those of the city of New York, as well as several 
'steamers. The rapidly increasing consumption in pri- 
vate families and public offices is also to be considered 
as a large and important item in the estimate of causes 
|which tend to the support of our proposition. The 
‘surplus quantity remaining on hand last spring was 
‘about thirty thousand tons, which would leave an 
amount consumed of 151,000 tons, and an increase in 
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consumption of 45,000 tons over and above the former | 
years. Rumors unfavourable to the prospects of the 
coal trade have been industriously propagated of late 
by disappointed or designing men to prejudice our in- | 
terests. With confidence we appeal to every reflecting 
man for the truth of the assertion, that the aspect of 
the cal trade was never more strongly indicative of fu- 
ture successful operations than at present. Coal is now 
cheaper than any other fuel—its advantages combined 
with this circumstance will indubitably insure it a pref- 
erence. The quantity of anthracite sent to market hav- | 
ing increased from less than one thousand to one hun- | 
dred and eighty-one thousand tons in ten years, we will | 
hazard our reputation on the prediction, that at the ex- 
piration of ten years hence the demand will equal one 
millions of tons. 

By reference to the above table, it will be seen that | 
the quantity in 1825 far exceeded that of any preceding | 
year; this was owing to the additional supplies from the 
Schuylkill region, which produced a glut in the market. | 
Many individuals engaged in the business at that time 
lost money—but a revival followed, and the coal trade 
flourished. The value of coal lands rose and every 
branch of the business became prosperous, If any in- 
terruption to this prosperity has occurred, it must be 
attributed to the great and unexpected influx of the ar- | 


ticle from the Lackawana region. The exportation dur- 
ing the present year from the different regions will not, | 
we think go beyond two hundred thousand tons, and | 
as the demand must, as before stated, increase in a dou- 

ble proportion, a steady market the ensuing season may | 


be fairly anticipated. 





Easton.—We scarcely look into an exchange town | 
or village paper, but we see flattering accounts of the 
improvements going on in building, &c. This is en-| 
couraging and shows the general prosperity of the | 
country. Our town has never been celebrated for 
springing up or increasing with unhealthy rapidity; its 
progress in improvements and population, has beea | 
steady and progressive. Our streets within the last few | 
years have been much improved, levelled and regulated 
—our side-walks will now compare with those of any | 
other town of its size inthe state. Our buildings are, 
generally, good and substantial, and owned by those | 
who occupy them. ‘This season there will be erected | 
at least fifty dwelling houses, many of them splendid | 
brick buildings, and covered with slate, 

The increase of population in this place has been | 
singularly regular for the last thity years. In 1810 the | 

opulation was about 1625—in 1820 about 2450—in | 
1830, 3700; showing a gain ofa trifle more than 50 per 
cent. in each ten years. The increase of population | 
and business in and since 1830, isin a still greater ratio. | 
The Lehigh affords a fine basin on either side for busis | 
ness, for near a mile above the dam at its mouth. It is 
now wharfed or walled as far as the bridge on the 
Easton side, and on the other to the outlet lock of the 
Lehigh canal, and preparations are on foot for extending 
the wharves on this side of the river.— Whig. 








WILKEsBARRE, Jue 29. 

Lime.—Last week we visitd the lime-kiln spoken of | 
in the last Democrat, The quarry is upon what is called 
the little mountain in Newport, about three qdéarters of 
a mile from the Hanover line, and about two miles from 
the river. The stone is ofabluish cast, and when burnt, 
appears to consist of mixed substances, After it is 
slacked and mixed with water, the lime is ofa gray color. | 
That there is strong lime among it, we have no doubt, 
but we fear too great a proportion of it is of an inferior 
substance. It may answer for laying rough wall, - 
perhaps for the first coat in plastering houses. 

Mr. Hilford, who is at work quarrying the stone, 
thinks when he reaches farther into the rock, he will find 
purer lime stone, and that which will make white lime. | 

We understood a similar kind of rock was discovered | 


| in this place. 
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some time since in Kingston, and a quantity of it burnt, 
It is said it answered so well for some purposes, that it 
is in contemplation to burn another kiln. 





Messrs. Editors—At seven o’clock yesterday morning 
(Sunday,) I saw standing at Gadsby’s door one of the 
Phoenix Line of Stages, which had just reached our city, 
having started from Baltimore with a full load of pas- 
sengers, on the same morning at three o’clock,—an as- 
tonishing facility of accommodation and rapidity of 
travelling, when we recollect that the same route has 
frequently, of late years, taken us an entire day to get 
through, In the morning, between the hours of three 
or four, and seven or eight, is certainly during the sum- 
mer season, the most judicious time to choose to travel, 
which the public are much indebted to this line for 
adopting. 

It will be seen, that by this expedition from Philadel- 
phiato Washington, a passenger may dine at the former 
city, (which he leaves at half-past 12,) and have time 
to shave and dress before the earliest breakfust hour the 
next day at the Metropolis, 


Monday, July 4. ARIEL. 





A few weeks since we took occasion to speak of some 
Indian Relics that were discovered near the Canal Basin 
Since then the workmen on section No. 
18 of the Canal, about two miles this side of Bainbridge 
came upon one end of an old Indian burial ground. The 
bones had so completely gone to dust, that they could 
only be distinguished from the natural soil by a differ- 
ence in color. A great many articles of use and ornament 
were discovered; there were crocks, hatchets, toma- 
hawks, arrow heads, bullets, buck shot, thimbles, beads, 


pipes, &c. The pipes are made of clay, and are spoken 


of as being very perfect and beautiful, with the head of 
a fox engraved on the bowl; so highly is one of them 
valued by the finder, that he has refused to take less 


| than five dollars for it: all the thimbles had a small hole 


in the top—they were probably strung together as or- 
naments: the beads were of different kinds, and unlike 
any we had before seen. It is thought that a short dis- 
tance from where the excavation was made towards the 
river, the earth would be found te be filled with these 
curiosities. —Columbia Spy. 





WILKESBaRRE, June 29. 

Susquehanna and Delaware Rail Road Company.— 
We understand the Engineer in the employ of this Com- 
pany, intended to begin a survey of the route on the 
27th inst. commencing at the summit or dividing land, 
between the waters of the Susquehanna and Delaware. 
Assisted by Mr. Drinker, one of the Commissioners, it is 
his intention to first take the level, &c., from the sum- 
mit’ to the Susquehanna, near Pittstun.— Susquehanna 
Democrat. 

The Canal Boat, Luzerne, Captain Bird, arrived at 
Nanticoke dam, on Thursday last, loaded with 21 tons 
of merchandise from Philadelphia. Owing to leaks in 
the canal, Capt. B. could not proceed in it farther than 
Northumberland, and rather than wait until the neces- 
sary repairs are made, he brought the boat in the river 
from that placetothe dam. This is the first canal boat 
that has brought loading to the Valley. 

Much credit is due Capt. Bird for his enterprise, and 
exertions to reach the Valley with his boat, when op- 
posed by so many and great difficulties. 

We hope soon to be able to announce that the canal 
is navigable.—zb 
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